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THE CIRCULAR 


Is an exponent of Bible Communism. It advocates the Re- 
tigion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. 

It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 
ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and it 
will look for its presence in every field of action 

It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive and 
inspiring in Science, Literature, Art, and the News of the 
World, and will aim to interpret all events from aspiritual point 
of view, and in their relations to the great Providential move- 
ment of the times, 

It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel ‘is, without 
money and without price, or at One Dollar a year to those 
who prefer to pay. 

At present the Circular is supported principally by the funds 
of the Oneida Community and its branch at Wallingford, aided 
by the free contributions of its friends, and the remittances of 
these who choose to pay for it. Our expectation, however, is 
that the ideauf a FREE DAILY RELIGIOUS PRESS, as the 
eomplement and consummation of Free Schools, Free Church 
and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually becouse known, 
and be appreciated among all spiritually minded religionists, 
and that thus the Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, 
will draw to itself a voluateer constituency more whole-hearted, 
for instance, than that which surrounds the Bible Society, and 
endows it annually with arevenue of several hundred thousand 
dollars. 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should 
return usa copy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘‘ Discontinue.” 

A idress ** THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 








Our Purpose in the Future, 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—imore vffective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal inits operation. ite- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing,and for thesamereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tc the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are expecting to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press, so soon as Providence opens the way, 
ont the means are eee in their ee 


The Oneiva Community, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Ss. NWew houso’s 


SUPERIORSTi£EL TRAPS, 


Enameled Praveling-Bigs, Palin-Leaf 
Hats, Caps, Satin Cravats, &c,. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TKEES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Green & Prescervea 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES3 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE OVEID 14 COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
willreceive arouses attention. 


we . eee 


Publications. 











THE BEREAN; A Manual ‘or the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages. —By J. H. Novns. 
Price, $1,50. 

The Bereancontains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth. The Second Coming. Resurrection, Origin of Evil.Our 
Relationsto the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death.Con 
densation of Life, &c. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences. but developing many new and interesting 
Conolusions.differing widely from those of the old Theology, 
Allwho wish to understand Briere Comm: xism—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint them- 
selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat‘on from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneila Community andits branches; presenting. 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
oftheir Religious unl Social Pheories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price, 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 64 cts. 
age Past Volumes of the Circular can be fur- 

nished to order; and any of the .bove Publications 

may besent by mail to all parts of the country. 





The Oneida omrranity: : 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 220 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here about 
fourteen years, and is self-supporting. There is a 
branch community located at Wallingford, Conn., 
which is also self-supporting. 

—The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 


—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRATION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT oF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bib/e Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of rreE CRITICISM 
on the part of allits members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joxun H. Noyss, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication, They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—-Tue Circutar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms xs make it accessible to every 
one Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 


The Kingdom of Heaven, est: ablished by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens 

Resurrecticn of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, asa sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling togetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies 

dens Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorcedfrom Mammon, and devo- 

ted to God. 


SEEDS. 


“FLOWER, 


For sale, a choice assortment of Flower Seeds, of 
our own raising They will be furnished in coliec- 
tions of twenty-five sorts for $1 

We have also on hand an assortment, comprising 
some rare and valuable flower seeds, obtained of a 
Seedsman and Florist. They will be furnished in 
collections of twenty-five sorts, for $1 

Persons wishing to purchase seeds for the coming 
season, may order from us through the mail. 

Address, ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. ¥Y. 
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Alimentiveness—its Relation 
to Spirituality. 





“Take heed to yourselves, lest at any time 
your HEARTS be overcharged with surfeiling and 
drunkenness, and cares of this life, and so that 
day come upon you unawares.” Luke 21: 34. 


The word heart is seldom, if ever, used 
in the Bible to denote the bodily organ, 
which is called the heart by anatomists, 
but rather to designate the spiritual cen- 
ter of the man ; it being used principally 
to signify the spirit or soul of man ; the 
seat of consciousness, of purpose or will, 
and of understanding: the seat also of 
the affections and desires: it denotes 
that part of man in which his spiritual 
and moral qualities, whether good or evil, 
reside, 

Using the word, then, to signify the 
spiritual part of man, we inquire, what 
connection this has with alimentiveness, 
and how it is that the heart is overcharged 
with surfeiting and drunkenness, and 
cares of this life ? 

We may be assisted in answering this 
inquiry, by referring to those Scriptures 
which teach us something of the nature 
of man’s life, and of the manner in which 
it is supported. In rehearsing God’s 
dealings with the Israelites, Moses tells 
them ( Deut. 8: 3), “And he humbled 
thee, and caused thee to hunger, and fed 
thee with manna, that he might make 
thee to know that man doth not live by 
bread only, but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord doth 
man live.” 

Jesus quoted these words in answer to 
the suggestion of the tempter, that he 
should command a stone to be made 
bread. And he proved the truth of that 
ceclaration ef Moses, by fasting forty 
days and forty nights. He also showed 
by his practice in other instances, and 
signified to his disciples, that he was not 
sustained solely by outward food : 
a certain occasion when his disciples 
( probably having observed that he had 
eaten nothing for a considerable time), 
prayed him saying, Master, eat, he said 
to them, “ZI have meat to eat that ye 
know not of.” At another time he said 
to the people who sought him because 
they “did eat of the loaves and were 
filled,” ‘ Labor not for the meat which 
perisheth, but for that meat which erdur- 


for on 


eth unto everlasting life, which the Son of 


mau shall give unto you.” 

From these passages it appears that 
the life of man is sustained by food of 
two different kinds ; one derived from the 
spiritual, and the other from the ma- 
terial world ; 
with his compound nature, 
sists of the spiritual combined with the 
From this view of the matter 
naturally to fol- 


which con- 


material. 
it would seem also very 
that man should become assimilated 
to the nature of the food by 
life is chiefly sustained ; that is, 
ceives more of spiritual than of material | 


low, 


if he re 


food, bis nature will become more spir it- | 
but if he is nourished by, or uses, 


ual ; 





an excess of material food, his nature 


his food thus corresponding 





which his ; 


will become (so to speak) materialized, 


and his spiritual senses will become ob- 
tuse ; or, in the language of Scripture, 
“his heart will wax gross, his ears will 
be dull of hearing, and his eyes will be 
closed.” 

On the subject of alimentiveness, “ the 
sword of the Spirit” displays its two edg- 
es, and guards us as much against licen- 
tiousness, as it does against legality.— 
lt may be interesting to examine where- 
in Jesus Christ differed, on the one hand 
from Grahamism, and on the other, from 
those who give loose to their appetite, 
and feed themselves without fear. The 
Grahamites have for their object, in the 
first place, the health of the body, con- 
sidering that the foundation of happiness 
and health of mind; and secondly they 
propose to attain it by making a distinc- 
tion in meats, between wholesome and 
pernicious, The quality and not the 
quantity of food, is the point on which 
they chiefly labor. In the teachings of 
the New Testament, we find, on the 
contrary, an indifferent silence on the 
subject of promoting bodily health ; and 
with respect to food, a doctrine quite 
different from Grahamism. Christ’s own 
manner of life is contrasted with that of 
John the Baptist, who was scrupulously 
rigid in eating a certain kind of food.— 
Christ commanded his disciples to eat 
that which was set before them, which 
was undoubtedly his own practice. He 
taught that ‘ not that which entereth in 
at the mouth defileth the man, but that 
which cometh out of the mouth ;” and 
he manifestly attached no essential im- 
portance to the quality of the food.— 
That Paul taught the same doctrine may 
he seen from 1Tim. 4: 3—5, Rom. 14: 
2, 3, 14, 1Cor. 8: 8, and 10: 25—27. 
But on the other hand, though we can 
confidently forbid any man’s judging us 
in meats and drinks, we find in the teach- 
‘ng of Christ ano*her doctrine on the sub- 
ject, which dignifies the matter of eat- 
ing and drinking even more than Gra- 
hamism, by making its proper exercise 
vitally connected with man’s spiritual 
welfare. 

It is a physiological fact, that surfeit- 
ing, or excess in quantity of food, stupe- 
fies the mind, blunts the perceptive pow- 
ers, aud disposes to a state resembling 
mere vegetable life. The philosophical 
explanation of this fact doubtless _ is, 
that the vital energy, or life, is just as 
necessary in the operation of digestion, 
as in the operation of the brain or any of 
the rauscular and when tle 
stomach is heavily loaded, the life is 
forced to forsake the brain and 
parts of the body, and expend its force 
in the operation of digestion ; the action 
of the brain and perceptive organs is itu- 


powers ; 


other 


‘perfect, and sleep is the only comfortable 
‘state of one who has eaten excessively. 
‘This fact in physiology is vastly wore 


important to observe, than that certain 
{kinds of food are wholesome or deleteri- 
bodily 
because 


ous in their effects upen the 
first, 
it more directly concerns man’s spiritual 


nature, and secondly because excessive al- 


health, for two reasons : 
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imentiveness is more general than luxu- 
rious or unwholesome living. 

Jesus Christ, we find, has not left us 
without instruction and admonition on 
this point ; but, in the language qaoted 
at the head of these remarks, he cau- 
tioned his disciples to take heed that 
their hearts be not overcharged with sur- 
feiting and drunkenness, and cares of this 
life, and so that day (the day of his com- 
ing) come upon them unawares. This is 
in accordance with our physiological fact. 
The Second Coming was to be in the spir- 
itual world, and to be seen only by those 
who had an inward spiritual perception. 
And as in animal magnetism it requires 
a delicate nervous temperament to re- 
ceive the faculty of clairvoyance, so it 
requires a spiritual temperament to see 
spiritual things ; and this is incompati- 
ble with the grossness of excessive ali- 
mentation. The day of the Lord’s com- 
ing, which the primitive believers were 
looking for as near at hand, was a day 
which was to “dawn in their hearts ;” 
but if their hearts were made gross and 
material, which is the consequence of 
sensual indulgence, they would not be in 
a condition to see it, and so it would 
come upon them as a thief, and pass 
without their apprehension. In this 
way it was doubtless literally true of the 
unbelieving Jews, that “their table was 
made a snare.” 

It may be objected to these views, that 
Jesus Christ did not teach his disciples 
to fast. This is not exactly true. He 
did not impose fasting upon them as a 
law ; nor is there any such command to 
the Primitive Church ; but he said the 
time was coming when they should fast, 
and we are certain they did so, from 
many hints. For himself, he commenced 
his ministry with forty days abstinence, 
as before mentioned ; and his subsequent 
manner of life must have been attended 
with frequent fasting, in which his disci- 
ples doubtless were his companions, His 
wisdom led him not to make a law which 
would only work wrath in the “ old man,” 
and make the matter worse ; but to leave 
them to the persuasions of that Spirit 
which they should receive, which should 
lead them into all truth. When we fol- 
jow our own inclinations, we are not un- 
der law ; and it will be the inclination 
of believers to fast, or do anything else 
which promotes spirituality. 

We think it may be safely affirmed 
that there is no creature which men wor- 
ship more than those things which grati- 
fy their alimentiveness. The first defec- 
tion from the Creator was caused by the 
untimely indulgence of this appetite. — 
Paul, speaking of those who were the en- 
emies of the cross of Christ, says, ” Their 
God is their belly, who mind earthly 
things ;” but of the true believers he 


" gays, ‘Our conversation is in heaven, 


(q. d., we have spiritual clairvoyance,) 
from whence also we look for the Savior,” 
&c. Again, admonishing us by the ex- 
ample of the Israelites, he says, “ Neither 
be ye idolaters as were some of them ; as 
it is written, The people sat down to 
eat and drink, and rose up to play.” In- 
dced it appears probable, that the Jews 
were seduced into literal idolatry, in the 
same way that Eve was deceived, that is, 
by the appeals to their love of eating and 
drinking, which the heathen feasts afford- 
ed. Weare told expressly in Num. 25, 
1—3, where an account is given of their 
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joining themselves to Baal-peor, that the 
daughters of Moab “ called their people 
unto the sacrifices of their gods : and the 
people did eat and bowed down to their 
gods.” Inno way can we better account 
for their infatuated predisposition to for- 
sake the true and living God for the wor- 
ship of idols, than because the latter 
offered more gratification to inordinate 
alimentiveness than the worship of the 
former. 

It is the concentration of the vital en- 
ergy and sensation in the heart, which 
gives power of spiritual perception ; and 
this cannot be attained while the life is 
occupied with carnal things. The object 
of the believer therefore will be,with Paul, 
to bring his body into subjection, and to 
acquire, so to speak, a chaste stomach. 
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Society—Its Better Future. 





The prevailing doctrine in the world is, that 
the family institution, as it now exists, is a nat- 
ural, organic out-growth of human nature, and 
that no better system can be devised for the 
education and training of human beings. It is 
held that it presents the only true relation of 
the sexes, and affords the only conditions un- 
der which the training and discipline necessary 
to fit children for the journey of life—of a life 
which shall reach forward into eternity—can be 
accomplished. It is claimed that marriage and 
the exclusive family relation are founded in the 
principles of the Gospel of Christ, and hence 
are sacred and absolute moralities which must 
be fostered and cherished as among the cardi- 
nal foundations of Christianity and civilization. 
This doctrine, though coming down to us with 
the sanction of centuries, and sustained by the 
iufluence and practice of sixty generations, is, 
nevertheless, we believe, a false doctrine, born 
of error and of an apostate system of Christ- 
ianity and morality. And not least among 
the proofs that it is false and factitious, is the 
fact that the spirit that is fostered and devel- 
oped under the exclusive marriage and family 
institution, we mcan the spirit of selfishness and 
jealousy—is a spirit that is totally at war 
with the spirit of the Gospel. It separates men 
and women off into an infinite number of duali- 
ties, and throws round each duality a wall of 
separation from all the others, giving it a par- 
ticular interest which is distinct from the in- 
terests of other men and women. And having 
thus divided mankind up into little family iv- 
stitutions, it leaves them to work out the prob- 
lem of life in a vast chaos of individualism and 
selfishness. The fact of human brotherhood is 
lost sight of and ignored, or becomes only a 
vague sentimentality, without living power or 
a recognized form. The great original family 
idea which existed in the mind of the Creator, 
and which the purified human heart responds 
to, ceases to be recognized. God’s ownership 
of all things is ignored, and a human ownership 
is set up instead. Woman becomes the prop- 
erty of man, and is guarded with the vigilant 
eye of jealousy and murder. 

Now a social system which produces such 
fruits us these, we believe is not the best which 
can be devised for the education and training of 
human beings. Not that we would deny that 
marriage has had its function in the plan of God, 
for educating the race and in preparing it for 
a final ascent out of sin. Marriage has been a 
straight jacket for crazy and bedeviled amative- 
ness, during the past ages, and as a disciplinary 
institution, has been vastly better than the law- 
less animalism of frec lust. But marriage and the 
prevailing family institution were ordained only 
as temporary and disciplinary states which 
were to pass away with the progress of mankind 





on to a higher plane of civilization. Mankind 








will as surely be called to pass out from them, 
as it has been to pass into them. Marriage 
familism belongs to the legal stage of human 
experience, and as part of the law, “‘enters that 
the offense may abound,” to show men the 
need of a Social Savior, and as a school-mas- 
ter, to lead them to him. Christ came to the 
world as such a Savior ; and as a Social Savior, 
he offers us better conditions upon which to or- 
ganize socicty, than are accorded by marriage 
familism. The Gospel of Christ introduces a 
principle which necessarily destroys the mar- 
riage institution, and which must revolutionize 
the whole organization of society. That prin- 
cipie is, that God owns ail things. God owns 
all things ; hence men and women can not own 
each other. Under the Gospel of Christ, no 
human relation can come in to modify or de- 
stroy this principle ; it is the fundamental law 
of heaven—-the code of the universe. Society 
calls itself Christian, but it makes no attempt 
to apply this first and all-important, all-absorb- 
ing principle of Christianity to human relations. 
Instead of being Christian, the world is prac- 
tically atheistic. It ignores God in its social 
institutions, and in consequence, is full of sin, 
selfishness, murder, and al] the wickedness of 
the wicked one. 

Believing that society, as it is, is not based 
on the principles of Christianity, and that it 
is possible to apply the Gospel of Christ to 
human relations, ina way to produce better 
resnits than have hitherto appeared in the 
world, the Oneida Community have commenced 
a redrganization of society. Recognizing God’s 
ownership of all things as the first and central 
truth of the universe, it follows, 

Ist. That we are ‘‘ members one of another,” 

2d. As members one of another we have no 
separate interests. 

3d. Having no separate interests, Commun- 
ism takes the place of marriuge. 

In moving forward on to this platform, what 
has been our experience? Have we lost any- 
thing that is valuable as a ministering agency 
in the growth and education of men and wo- 
men into the fullness of heavenly manhood 
and womanhood? We answer, most emphati- 
cally, No. On the contrary, every faculty of 
our souls has received a new stimulus to noble 
and godlike action. Everything which nour- 
ishes and builds up true humanity ; all that is 
pure, beautiful and lovely in the relations of 
the sexes ; all that promotes truth, unity and 
peace, is conserved, fostered and strengthened 
by Bible Communism. The feeling of home 
and all that makes home delightful, and invests 
life with poetry, joy and the aroma of bright 
affection——-friendship, tenderness and love, 
with their sweet offices, music with its harmo- 
nies that reach to heaven, art and all the 
charms that art can give: all these are the 
spontaneous and natural fruits of Communism. 
It surrounds our daily avocations with the in- 
terest and inspiration of worship--the con- 
sciousness that we are working for God-- 
working * with him in his great purpose of 
establishing his kingdom in this world. The 
spirit of jealousy and murder which prevails in 
society in connection with the marriage insti- 
tution, finds no place among us—it cannot live 
in an atmosphere of sincerity and true love, 
in a society where God’s ownership is recog- 
nized and made the basis of civilization. Ina 
society where Christ is acknowledged as king of 
the passions—as the teacher of love—there 
ean be no such licentiousness and diabolical 
explosions as are witnessed in ordinary society. 
Moreover in the care ef children—in the min- 
istrations of parental culture and discipline— 
securing obedience and a good spirit, Bible 
Communism offers hundred-fold advantages 
over ordinary society. It surrounds them 
with the strength and influence of a religious 
spirit ; it establishes the principle of the as- 
cending fellowship among them, by which they 
are drawn upward to their superiors, and thus 
grow in the nurture and admonition of the 
heavenly spirit. 

Such are the conditions and results of a so- 
cial system which we believe to be better adap- 
ted to the education of human beings than the 











system which now obtains. We are willing it 
should be judged by its fruits. We have been 
regarded as disorganizers, as visionaries and 
fanatics, but we ask society to note one thing : 
we are constructives rather than destructives ; 
we seek to supersede the present social institu- 
tions by better ones rather than merely to 
destroy those now existing. We ask mankind 
to go forward toa higher and purer civiliza- 
tion. While the material aspect of the world 
is continually advancing ; while steam, electri- 
city and machinery are revolutionizing man’s 
relations to matter, and bringing nations and 
individuals into closer and more intimate con- 
tact, we ask that society shall likewise advance 
and have the liberty of outgrowing the old, 
decayed and corrupt morality which now 
hangs with oppressive weight upon the human 
heart. We believe better social conditions are 
possible, because we believe the kingdom of 
heaven is.a possible attainment. And to the 
glad future of happiness and joy, of unity and 
brotherhood, of heaven-born love, of Com- 
munism in all the out-gushing affections, noble 
feelings and infinite aspirations of the soul, to 
which the Gospel of Christ invites us, we wish 
to go forward.—Reprinv. 





Late News. 





Halleck’s Department. 


Late accounts from Gen. Halleck’s ‘army state 
that Gen. Buell, with 60,000 men, embracing two 
divisions of his original corps,and all of Gen. Pope’s 
forces, are in close pursuit of the Rebels under 
Gen. Polk. Gen. W. T. Sherman’s division, 
is on the Memphis and Charleston Railroad, re- 
pairing the bridges and the track between Corinth 
and Grand Junction. Gen. Wood’s division, of 
Buell’s corps, is repairing the bridge over Bear 
Creek, 26 miles east of Corinth, on the Memphis 
and Uharleston Railroad. Gen. Thomas has 6,000 
men in Corinth, who are giving that town and 
surrounding country a thorough renovation.— 
Gens. McClernand and Wallace are at Purdy, 
with 2,000 men. The railroad from Corinth to 
Jackson, Tenn., is being rapidly put in order, as 
also that from Jackson to Grand Junction ; so 
that in any emergency, before the completion of 
the bridges between Corinth and Grand Junction, 
troops may be forwarded without delay. Com- 
munication by railroad with Columbus, Ky., is 
expected to be opened in a few days.— Tribune. 
Battle at Port Republic. 

The battle at Port Republic between a portion 
of Gen. Shield’s division, numbering from two to 
three thousand, and the Rebel Gen. Jackson's 
forces, outnumbering the Union forces five to one 
it is said, appears to have been a very desperate 
one. The severity of the conflict may be judged 
by the fact that the 7th Indiana went into the 
fight with 300 men and came vut with a loss of 
211 killed wounded and missing. This brave 
regiment held the federal right wing for four 
hours, against vastly superior forces. The Union 
troops were at last obliged to fall back upon the 
main body of Shield’s division, when in turn the 
enemy retired. Total Union loss, killed, 67 ; 
wounded 361; missing 574,—total 1002. Rebel 
loss unknown, but probably as great as that of 
the Federals. 

Battle of Cross Keys, 

Fremont, after having chased the rebels under 
Jackson for a considerable distance up the Shen- 
andoah valley, and having a number of brisk 
skirmishes with them, at last overtook the main 
body of them, strongly posted in the wuods at 
Cross Keys, when a severe battle ensued, lasting 
several hours, the advantage resting upon the side 
of the Federals, who slept upon the battle-field 
expecting to renew the contest next morning. This 
fight wason Sunday the 8th instant. On Monday 
Fremont again advanced, but found no enemy, 
Jackson having retreated during the night, leav- 
ing not less 'it is stated, than 500 dead and many 
wounded upon the field. The Union loss was al- 
so heavy, amounting to some 6C0 or 800 killed, 
wounded and missing. 

Fight at Chattano oga. 

Gen. Mitchell’s forces have had a successful 
two days fight at Chattanooga Alabama ; but the 
particulars have not reached us, so that we are 
unable to give the results fully. 


Death of Gen. Ashby, 

The Rebel Gen. (late Col.) Ashby of Virginia, 
who has played so conspicuous a part in the Reb- 
el operations in that quarter quring the last year, 
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as commander of the Rebel cavalry, it is reliably 
ascertained was killed in one of his recent skir- 
mishes with Fremont’s forces, in their pursuit of 
Jackson’s army, while covering Jackson’s retreat. 
This is regarded as a very fortunate circumstance 
for the Union cause in that region, as he had 
done that cause more harm than almost any other 
Rebel, and was much dreaded. He was no doubt 
a brave and able officer, and a thorough rebel at 
heart. 

A Daring Rebel Feat. 

A party of Rebel cavalry, 1,500 strong, with 
6 pieces of artil‘ery accomplished a daring feat 
last week. They left Richmond on the North, 
passed quite around McUlellan’s army, touching 
on the Pamunky river and crossing the York 
River Railroad, entering Richmond again on the 
South. No very important results appear to have 
been attained, but it was a bold dash. 
Disfranchisement ot Rebels. 

The Missouri State Convention has passed a 
bill disqualifying all persons who have been en- 
gaged in the rebelion since the 17th of Decem- 
ber last, from voting at any state election hereaf- 
ter, and also providing that before any person 
shall be elected or appointed to office, he shall 
take an oath that he has not, during the pres- 
ent rebellion taken up arms or levied war against 
the United States, nor against the provisional 
government of Missouri, nor adhered to the ene- 
mies of either. 

F, F. V. 

The First Families from Virginia who have em- 
jgrated to Hayti, sailed in the brig E. Wright jr., 
from Alexandria, on Saturday, the 7thinst. The 
colony consisted of one hundred and twelve per- 
sons. They were chiefly of the class called con- 
traband. They carried with them one hundred 
and fifty bushels of cotton seed, tobacco seed 
enough to plant two thousand acres; and.a large 
variety of vegetable seeds. Every emigrant was 
presented by Mr. Redpath with a suit of clothing 
(contributed by the Freedman’s Relief Society, 
and benevolent ladies of Boston); and a New 
Testament (contributed by the American Bible 
Society ).— Pine and Palm. 


Northern Soldiers and Southern Climate, 


The Household Journal has the following on 
the ability of Northern soldiers to withstand 
Southern climate : 

By some strange misconception, it has become 
to be a general belief, that, if the war continues 
through the summer and fall, the Northern troops 
must inevitably be defeated by diseuse, as they 
cannot contend with the miasma and malaria of 
the South, to which the Southern troops are sup- 
posed to be thoroughly inured. 

Never was a greater mistake made. In the 
late Mexican war, it was demonstrated beyond 
cavil- that Northern troops sustained themselves 
in better condition—so far as health was con- 
cerned—than did the Southern soldiers. In the 
famous Indian war, it was satisfactorily proved 
that the sickness and mortality in the British 
army was less than half of that which depleted 
the opposing forces. 

Thirty years ago, Captain Marryat completed 
a series of tables, by which he showed, conclu- 
sively, that Britons could and did successfully 
meet the climatic changes of the island of Ja- 
maica, and that the deaths, in the British army, 
did not equal, in proportion, the deaths among 
the native islanders.’ 

Dr. Livingstone, whose travels into the very 
heart of Africa, have made him immortal, bears 
testimony to the hardihood of northern blood. 
During his first exploration, three natives in his 
retinue died to one European. 

In short, it cannot be denied that persons of 
northern birth are more hardy, and can more 
successfully avoid disease, than can people born 
in a southern clime. 

Even thus far we find, that while sickness pre- 
vails to an alarming extent in the Southern army, 
our Northern troops are enjoying most. excellent 
health. 

Putting health against health, or bullets against 
bullets, we are not afraid to trust the issue of 
the war with the troops of the Union. 


The Coming Struggle at Richmond, 

All accounts now go to show that the Rebels 
are determined to make a desperate struggle at 
Richmond. One of the editors of The Tribune, 
who is now with McClellan’s army, writes under 
date of the 9th as follows: 


There is dueling at long range between the en- 
emy’s pickets and our own—and there are move- 
ment and preparation on our side, and undoubt- 
edly on their side, for the "age battle soon to be 
fought. And I will candidly tell my friends that 
they must make up their minds to hear the de- 
tails of a conflict before Richmond oompared 
with which the battle of the Sevea Pines was 
but a skirmish. The enemy are greatly superior 
to us in numbers. Their earnestnees is of course 
greater than ours—for they fight to repel an in- 
vasion of their homes and firesides. Their cour- 


tics into implacable hate. They have our own 
discipline—an equal experience in the camp and 
in the field—and possess in their despised smooth- 
bore muskets, and their cartridges of one round 
bullet and three buckshot, a far better weapon 
for this wooded fighting ground than our boasted 
Minie rifles. No—TI saw these rebels fight under 
the Seven Pines, andi say to all those people 
who think that we are to march into Richmond 
without fighting every inch of our way that they 
nurse a delusion which the list of killed and 
wounded certainly, and, possibly, the list of 
killed, wounded, and captured, will wake them 
from, shockingly, if they have sons, brothers, or 
nephews in the battle. I tell you, New Yorkers, 
that this rebel army has no purpose of retreating 
before us as we march into their political capital. 
They sit in their trenches and he under their 
cannon to save the Southern Confederacy. They 
desire to fight. By evacuation of strongholds 
and retreats from positions of advantage, held 
just long enough to weaken us by delays, they 
have drawn us where they can flank us, and 
where they will compel us to fight, whether we 
want toornot. They consider that the coming 
battle will decide their fate, and that of their 
Confederation—that it will conclude the war. 
They know its importance, and they are braced 
to its duties. To whip this rebel army to-mor- 
row, or next day, we shall have to destroy it. 
To march into Richmond, we must pave our way 
with 20,000 dead Southerners. Can we do it! 


Steam on Canals. 


The Scientific American says that the Schenec- 
tady Locomotive works, are constru-ting engines 
for canal boats, which are much on the locomo- 
tive principle. Machinists on the line of the ca- 
nal, believe that the exertions that have been 
made to substitute steam for horses on canals, 
will result in permanent success. A considerable 
number of steamers, supposed to be near a hun- 
dred, have been at work, many of them with de- 
cided advantages. 

Fruits in California. 

Among the fruits being introduced into Califor- 
nla,and for which the soil and climate of that state 
are presumed to be adapted, are the European 
grape vines, best adapted for wine and raisins; 
the Mediterranean currants, the almonds of Italy 
and Smyrna, oranges, lemons, olives, figs, Italian 
chestnuts and pomegranates.—Scientific Ameri- 
can. 





An Oneida Journal. 


Tuesday, 17.—The Hall is nearly finished, 
though the room presents a somewhat chaotic 
appearance yet. The Band has already tried 
the effect of the music there, and has now sus- 
pended playing until it is quite completed. We 
are much pleased with the taste and nicety with 
which the German artists executed the work of 
frescoing the room, which being quite high, en- 
hances the effect of the painting overhead, mak- 
ing the boquets of flowers look like their living 
models, as though tender and fragrant they 
drooped their loveliness over the sides of invisible 
vases. There are paintings in oil of symbolic fig- 
ures representing Justice, Music, Astronomy 
and History, only without the wings usually at- 
tached to such illustrations. There is a large 
stage at the east end of the apartment, with a 
proscenium arch of wood, delicately frescoed ; 
and on the other three sides there is a gallery 
which will amply accommodate all our own peo- 
ple with seats. We had a Concert there a 
week or more ago, at which the German ar- 
tists favored us with solo and duett singing) 
which was highly appreciated. It is curious that 
music is suggestive of color—more especially 
when heard in the evening—as rich, royal purple, 
the starof Bethlehem blue, or soft amethyst. 
Music which pleases is never without a certain 
pathos, as though there were tears gushing 
through it, and like moonlight, beautiful but sad- 
dening, stirring the memory of other days long 
past.——-A number of persons have lately ex- 
pressed thankfulness for a new consciousness of 
the fact that God answersprayer. A clear re- 
alization of this truth gives one a feeling of se. 
curity and trust, that nothing else can. Itisa 
great blessing to feelas though God loved and 
cared for us, and that he is aceessible to us 
when we earnestly and sincerely seek to know 
him. 

NOTES OF EVENING CONVERSATIONS. 
G.—I have thought lately that the conditions, 
which govern fellowship with each other and with 
the Primitive Church, might be illustrated by 
the idea of fineness and coarseness, as those quali- 
are seen in matter. The difference between the 
spiritual and the semi-carnal, or carnal state, is 
like that between two substances—the one fine 
in its particles and texture, and the other crude 
and coarse. In that view of the subject, I have 
been led to appreciate the process which God 





age, as daring, if not as tenacious as our own, is 
by nature savage, and has been animated by poli- 


takes to. refine and subdue the coarse, egotiatical 
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substances in our nature. The effect of trials and 
sufferings is, to pulverize and make us flexible 
and movable. 

I think we can see a difference in persons in 
that respect. Those who have gone through the 
most in the way of obedience, generally are the 
most receptive. I suppose the difference between 
us ind the resurrection world, is, that they have 
gone through the process of refinement to a much 
greater degree than we have. Just in pnopor- 
tion as substances are refined, they mingle readi- 
ly together. We may therefore thank God for 
the process of obedience even though learned 
through suffering, which he introduces to refine 
us, and subdue what is selfish and coarse in us, 
and make us interior and soft. 

We have made great use of criticism—person™ 
al criticism—in effecting changes of character ; re- 
ducing rough points in our social intercourse. 
But we.do not have as much of it as formerly. 
I cannot help recognising the hand of God in the 
bodily troubles that some of us are subject to.— 
It seems to be a continuation of the process in an- 
other way, for effecting the same thing. I don’t 
know how far these afflictions may be made to 
take the place of criticism, but as long as we have 
such things, we do well to recognize the hand of 
God, in them and expect to improve by them. 

Friday, June 13th.—G.—Il think that the 
old doctrine of retribution—the doctrine that 
penalty follows wrong-doing, is receiving a practi- 
cal illustration in this country. I refer to the 
criticism that has come upon the South. The 
South has been implicated more particularly, in 
the matter of slavery for two hundred years ; but 
since our national existence it has been respunai_ 
ble for it. Slavery isa great injustice—a crying 
wrong before heaven—and under the increasing 
light that has been shed upon it of late, it has be- 
come intolerable. The South is now suffering 
the penalty of outrageous wrong, and the North 
is suffering too, for complicity with the sin, 
There is a great avenging power of justice ir the 
universe that does set things right, however long 
they may be allowed to go on. The South is 
evidently suffering the most in being crushed, 
and the North suffers next, but the Negro, who 
has been the least responsible suffers the least, 
and in fact is rising right through the judgment 
that is casting down the oppressor. I think there 
is in this a wholesome lesson for the nation, and 
perhaps for individuals. Shakspeare has a line 
to this effect : ‘‘ Of our pleasant vices, heaven makes 
weapons to scourge us.” The point of that say- 
ing appears to be that uur pleasant vices, not merely 
our odious ones, heaven uses to scourge us 
with. Every one knows that odious vices have 
their penalty, but they think their pleasant ones 
will be slipped over ; but Shakspeare says that it 
1s onr pleasant vices that heaveu makes weapons 
to scourge us with. That seems to be the case 
with the institution of Slavery. That scems to 
be a pleasant vice for the oppressors, but heaven 
is using it now to scourge them with. So with 
our little pet wrong doings that we may think 
necessary for our comfort: we may get along 
pleasantly with them for the time being, but in 
the end they become weapons for heaven to 
scourge us with. Any little sensuality in eating 
or drinking, or any act of selfishness, cannot be 
passed over in our life ; it will have to be righted. 

The Bible is full of testimony on this point. It 
says, “ with what judgment ye judge ye shall be 
judged, and what measure ye mete it shall be 
measured to you again.” We may be tempted to 
backbiting, evil-thinking, and find fault with oth- 
ers, but sooner or later that detracts just so much 
from our happiness. ‘“ Whatsoever aman soweth 
that shall he also reap.’’ If persons are given to 
sensualities in eating and drinking they have to 
pay for it; what is gained in pleasure has to be 
paid for in sickness. Truth and justice, not false- 
hood and injustice, are to be the guiding princi- 
ples. The just and righteous—they that are of 
a meek and humble spirit—are the ones that wil}, 
prosper, and this brings us necessarily to Christ 
as being the embodiment of all that is good, just 
and holy—the embodiment of the spirit that wil) 
suceced in this world, and in all worlds. 

I apprehend further that while the doctrine 
of retribution is old, one thing may be considered 
a truism: Its application changes. It is a nov- 
elty at the present time—a novelty growing out 
of a change in the condition of society, and the 
improvements that are going on. That is to say, 
it is more swift and defimte than it used to be, 
and it will probably grow swifter and swifter 
until a perfect blaze of judgment will allow no 
interval. between wrong-doing and its penalty.— 
The experience of this nation is to this point.— 





It is a. very young nation, and ite iniquity is of 











short standing, yet it is being brought to judg- 
ment. The effect of telegraphs and newspapers 
must be to limit the chances of any evil taking 
deep root or becoming long lived. 





Our silk and other businesses often call our 
agents away from home for several months at a 
time. Laboring for the Community abroad in 
the midst of strangers, and exposed to all the 
temptations of the world, these absent brothers 
carry with them. the sympathy and love of the 
family, and their return is a pleasant affair. 
They are usually called on to report as to the ex- 
perience and incidents of their journeys. They 
invariably express thankfulness to get home, and 
sometimes they have intcresting facts to relate. 
We were edified the other evening by the report 
of one who had been gone several months, and 
happening to be a written report we will insert it 
here: 

To tHe Community :—TI have kept the family 
80 well posted in my operations, and business-ex- 
periences by letter, that F think of little now in 
that line that would interest them; but 1 do de- 
sire to acknowledge with a grateful heart the fu- 
vor of God in my late trip to the west. This has 
been so manifest that I could not ignore it if I 
would. I have had several seasuns of deep 
and bless:d commnuion with God, when the 
depths of my heart scemed broken up, and I was 
baptized with the Holy Ghost and with tire. At 
such times the truth of our position was made 
very clear to me, and graven upon my soul as 
with a pen of steel. The effect of these heart ex- 
ercises was very manifest in my success in busi- 
ness, even under decidedly unfavorable circum- 
stances, and upon my health. I went away weak 
in body and diffident in spirit, and have returned 
better in health and stronger in the Lord. God 
has indeed been my guide, my rock of refuge, and 
tower of strength ;.and I would do injustice to 
my heart did I not acknowledge it. 

He has preserved me from danger. Thronghout a 
journey of some thousands. of miles by railroad, 
steamboat and stage, though worn and weary— 
once or twice almost to the limit of endurance—still 
I have met with no accident or serious disaster. 
This may not appear to others as a noteworthy 
matter,but to me it is a mark of God’s especial care, 
in the midst of so many accidents and disasters of 
every kind. 

He has kept my heart soft and tender towards 
the Community, so that notwithstanding the 
worldly influences at work about and upon me, 
I have been in rapport and union with you. | 
attribute this in part to the fact, that the hearts 
of several have been stirred up to correspond with 
me, and also to the fact that | have had a good 
journalist—thus being better posted up in home 
affairs. 

Ile bas permitted me again to visit my friends 
especially my aged mother, now rapidly declining 
in heaJth. 

He has arranged it so that I have been able to 
meet, first Mr. O. and H. G. A. at Freeport, 
then Mr. O, at Chicago—after that G. W. H. at 
Cleveland, Ohio, and finally Mr O. again on the 
train home. Those who have been out a consid- 
erable time and have met brethren under such 
circumstances, will know how to sympathize 
with my appreciation of these meetings. 

And, finally, though I have not been satisfied 
entirely with my experience in trade, as having 
done in all respects the wisest and best thing; 
still I have found little disposition in myself to 
cover up or slide lightly over my short comings 
in this respect, but rather to judge myself sincere- 
ly. At least my experience has wrought in mea 
deeper abhorrence of the tricks and corruptions 
of the wor'd of trade, and a stronger determina- 
tion than ever before to do what I can to upset 
the entire system, and substitute in its place the 
gospel system of distribution and exchanges. 
With this brief review of my experience and 
expression of thankfulness, I submit my life again 
to the discipline and fellowship of the Community 
spirit. a. W. C. 





The Wires of the World, 

The question how far submarine telegraph ca- 
bles have been successful, receives answer from a 
circular of Messrs. Glass, Elliot & Co., of London, 
who are, perhaps, the most extensive manufac- 
turers of that kind of wire in the world. They 
have made and laid twenty-four cables, of a totai 
length of 3,739 statute miles and having a length 
of 6,169 miles of insulated wire; and on March 
29th, of this year, all of this was in “ perfect and 
successful working order,” except 36 miles—less 
than one per cent. 

The first cable of their manufacture was laid in 





1854, and isyet working. ‘Phe longest cable they 
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have made and laid is 1,235 miles long, and con- 
nects Malta with Alexandria. It was laid last 
year, and consists of one copper conductor, envel- 
oped in a half inch of gutta percha, covered with 
eighteen number eleven iron wires, which form 
the cable. 

The cable next in length measures 520 miles, 
and connects France with Algiers. It also is 
composed of a single copper conductor, covered 
with ten number fourteen steel wires, covered 
with hemp. Cables having but a single copper 
conducter seem to be growing in favor; since 
1850, these manufacturers have made but one 
with more strands ; and in their list of twenty- 
five cables fuurteen have single conductors. 





What are these in bright array ? 
This innumerable throng, 
Round the altar, night and day, 
Tuning their triumphant song? 
—‘ Worthy is the Lamb once slain, 
Blessing, honor, glory, power, 
Wisdom, riches, to obtain ; 

New dominion, every hour.” 


These through fiery trials trod ; 

These from great affliction came ; 

Now before the throne of God, 

Sealed with his eternal name: 

Clad in raiment pure and white, 
Victor-palms in every hand, 

Through their great Redeemer’s might, 
More than conquerors they stand. 


Hunger, thirst, disease unknown, 
On immortal fruits they feed ; 
Them the Lamb, amidst the throne, 
Shall to living fountains lead ; 
Joy and gladness banish sighs, 
Perfect love dispels their fears, 
And for ever from their eyes 
God shall wipe away all tears. 
— Montgomery. 





True Nobility. 


From a Discourse by Henry Ward Beecher. 





If you go along the coast of this country, you 
shall find, here a lignt-house, and fifty miles be- 
yond that another, and a hundred miles beyond 
that another, so that in sailing five thousand 
miles you shall find perhaps seventy-five or a hun- 
dred light-houses, And, scattered here and there 
along the ways of time, are institutions which rep- 
resent what the moral sentiments have wrought. 
But as between the light-houses on the coast all 
is dark, so the periods between those in which 
these institutions have grown up are too often 
without illumination. There is less known about 
the action of the human mind in the realm of the 
higher sentiments than any other, The public 
sentiment of the world is never formed up as high 
as the medium line of men’s faculties. Public 
sentiment represents the things in which men can 
agree. It is an average between the moral devel- 
opments vn the top and the bottom of society. The 
great middle class represents those things that 
the whole world has learned to hold in common. 
All that is below the central point public senti- 
ment usually detests, and all that is above this 
point public sentiment usually ignores. The 
whole realm of the kingdom of God lies higher 
than the ordinary line of what is called public 
sentiment. So that if a man begins to gain 
some conceptions of life that fall in with God’s 
life and that work out results of higher con- 
ditions and higher influences, he goes sway 
from public sentiment ; he is not appreciated ; he 
is not understood. And if he acts according to 
the light he has received, and makes himself felt 
on the community, he is regarded as a disturbing 
mun, and therefore as a dangerous map. For it 
does not make any difference whether the king- 
dom of heaven suffers violence, or the kingdom 
of hell ; if any thing suffers violence in this world, 
he by whom it suffers is considered dangerous.— 
A man that undertakes to break up the old accep- 
ted middle ground of things, is regarded as one 
out of the course of natnre. For men suppose 
that aman isto be born asa watch-wheel is 
made, with a given diameter; and it is thought 
to be as inuch of an impertinence for him to grow 
bigger, as it would be for a watch-wheel to swell 
to the size of a mill-wheel. That man who, feel- 
ing a divine impuise, lifts himself out of the place 
where he happens to have been born, and out of 
those cunfederate ideas that govern his family or 
his circle, and brings in new thoughts, and con- 
demning measures, and heaven-dawning lights 
that carry blindness to bats’ eyes, is cunsidered a 
disturbing bad man. When a man goes out from 
the averayes of lile up toward God, he invariably 
gves vut from human honors and out from the 
favor of the masses of men. 

You cinnot take a view of truth in commer- 
cial matters that shall put bankers and brokers 
and merchants in the fault, aud that shali have a 
disturbing effect upon society, and not have men 
think that you are going down. The moment 
you do this you throw yourself out of the circle, 
and out of the trust, ol men that are “ sensible,” 
and that conauct their affairs according to ‘ sensi- 
ble rules.” You cannot take a truth of justice, 
and apply it as it has never been applied before 
in society, jwithout lowering yourcelf in the es- 
teem of men. You cannot carry the principle of 
liberty which gives w every human being the dig- 


nities of the suns of God, to Russia; you cannot | 


bring humanity down to the serf that ages have 
consecrated to barbarism, without calling down 
upon your head tbe opposition and hatred of men. 


The man that says, “ Though IT would fain keep 
with my fellows; though I would not part with 
my family ; though I would not lose popular fa- 
vor; though [ would not suffer persecution yet 
this is the way that I see justice is going, this is 
the way that Christ would have me go, and this 
is the way that I must go”—that man will go 
right ov with God for.a companion, but he can 
do so only at the cost of power and influence and 
praise among men, and of being shut out from all 
places for cushioned laziness. And unless a man 
is willing to go down, he never will go up. But 
a man that identifies himself with one of God’s 
movements in this world, has God to guide him ; 
and whichever way God goes is up, whether it 
be east, or west, or north, or south,or from the 
zenith to the nadir, it is all up. If you go from 
confederate opinions, from established and con- 
ventional usages, and follow equity and purity 
and justice and love, you are guing toward Ged, 
though you may be going away from men. If 
you have no faith it will seem to you as if your 
life was being thrown away ; but if you have faith 
you will see men—as birds flying in migrations, 
far up, look down, and sce the ‘eaves of autumn 
as they settle from the trees and go down to the 
earth. Men will seem to you piteous; in various 
shades, to be sure, but as being swept hither and 
thither by this wind and that, soon to be hurtled 
back to the soil again. It will seem, if you stand 
high upon the plane where God forms his judg- 
ments and decrees, as though men were being 
carried by instincts in circles that they do not 
understand ; and that he is most going toward 
that which is worth having, who identifies him- 
self with a cause of God. 





The Succession of Forest 


Trees. 





We take the following explanation of the way 
seeds are disseminated, sown, and cultivated by 
nature from an address delivered before the Mid- 
diesex (Mass.) Agricultural Society, by the late 
Henry D. Thoreau, of Concord Mass. He was a 
careful observer of nature and his facts and rea- 
eunings may be received with confidence. His ex- 
planation of what to many is a mystery, is inter- 
esting : 

A Narurat “Parent Orrice.”’ 

I have often been asked, as many of .you 
have been, if I could tell how it happened, 
that when a pine wood was cut down, an oak 
one commonly sprang up, and vice versa. To 
which I have answered, aud now answer, that 
I can tell—that it is no mystery tome. As I 
am not aware that this has been clearly shown 
by any one, I shall Jay the more stress on this 
point. Let me lead you back into your wood 
lots agaiu. 

When, hereabouts, a single forest tree or a for- 
est springs up naturally where none of its kind 
grew before, I do not hisitate to say, though 
in some quarters still it may sound paradoxical. 
that they came from asced. Of the various 
ways by which trees are kvown to be propa- 
gated—by transplanting, cuttings, and the lke 
—this is the only supposable one under these 
circumstances. No such tree has ever been 
known to spring from anything else. If any 
one asserts that it sprang from something else, 
or from nothing, the burden of proof lies with 
him. 

It remains, then, only to show how the seed 
is transported from where it grows to where it 
is planted. This is done chiefly by the agency 
of the wind, water and animals. The lighter 
seeds, as those of pines and maples, are trans- 
ported chiefly by wind and water ; the heavier, 
as acorns avd nuts, by animals. 

In all the pines, a very thin membrane, in 
appearance much like an insect’s wing, grows 
over and around the seed, and independent of 
it, while the latter is being developed within 
its base. Indeed this is often perfectly devel- 
oped, though the seed is abortive, nature be- 
ing, you would say, more sure to provide the 
means of transporting the seed, than to provide 
the seed to be transported. In other wores a 
beautiful thin sack is woven around the seed, 
with a handle to zt such as the wind can take hold 
of, and it is then committed to the wind, express- 
ly that may transport the seed and extend the 
range of the species; and this it does as effectu- 
ally as when seeds are seut by mail in a different 
kind of sack than the patent office. There is 
a patent office at the seat 0, government of the 
universe, whose managers ar:: as much interest- 
ed in the dispersion of seeds as anybody at 
Washington can be, and their operations are 
infinitely more exténsive and regular. 


Tue Winpsanp THE Brrps as Disrriputors. 

Theres, then, no necessity for supposing 
that the pines have sprung up from nothing, 
and Tam aware that [ am not at all peculiar 
in asserting that they come from seeds, though 
the mode of their propagation by nature bas 
been but litth attended to. They are very ex- 
tensively raised from the seed in Europe, and 
are beginning to be here. 

When you cut down an oak wood, a pine 
wood will not a¢ once spring up there, unless 





there are, or have beev, quite recently, seed- 





—— pines near enough for the seeds to be 
blown from them. But, adjacent to a forest of 
pines, if you prevent other crops from growin 
there, you will surely have an extension o 
your pine forest, provided the soil is suitable. 

As for the heavy seeds and nuts which are 
not furnished with wings, the notion is still a 
very common one that when the trees which 
bear these spring up where none of their kind 
were noticed before, they have come from seed 
or other principles spontaneously generated 
there in an unusual manner, or which bave lain 
dormant in the soil for centuries, or perhaps 
been called into activity by the heat of a burn- 
ing. Ido not believe these assertions, and I 
will state some of the ways in which, accordin 
to my observation, such forests are planted 
and raised. 

Every one of these seeds, too, will bs found 
to be winged or legged in another fashion.— 
Surely it is not wonderful that cherry trees of 
all kinds are widely dispersed, since their fruit is 
well known to be the favorite food of various 
birds. Many kinds are called bird cherries, and 
they appropriate many more kinds which are not 
so called. Eating cherries is a bird-like employ- 
ment, and unless we disperse the seeds occa- 
sionally, as they do, I shall think the birds 
have the best right to them. See how artfully 
the seed of a cherry is placed, in order that a 
bird may be compelled to transport it-—in the 
very midst of a tempting pericarp, so that the 
creature that would devour this must common- 
ly take the stone also into its mouth or bill. If 
o ever ate a cherry, and did not make two 

ites of it, you must have perceived it—-right 
in the center of the lucious morsel, a_ large 
earthly residuum left on the tongue. We thus 
take into our mouths cherry stones as big as 
peas, a dozen at once, for nature can persuade 
us to do almost anything when she would com- 
pass her ends. Some wild men and children 
instinctively swallow these, as the birds do 
when in a burry, it being the shortest way to 
get rid of them. Thus, thongh these seeds 
are not provided with vegetable wings, Nature 
has impelled the-thrush tribe to take them in 
their bills and‘fly away with them, and they 
are winged in another sense, and more effectn- 
ally than the seeds of pines, for these are car- 
ried even against the wind. The consequence 
is, that cherry trees grow not only here, but 
there. The same is true of great many other 
seeds, 

Oaks anone Pines. 


But to come to the observation which sug- 
gested these remarks. As I have said, I sus- 
pect that I can throw some light on the fact, 
that when hereabouts a dense pine wvod is cut 
down, oaks and other hard woo'ls may at once 
take its place. I have got only to show that 
the acorns and nuts, provided they are grown 
in the neighborhood, are regularly planted iu 
such woods; for I assert that if an oak tree 
has not grown within ten miles, and man has 
not carried acorns thither, then an oak wood 
will not spring up at once when a pive wond 
is cut down. 

Apparently, there were only pines there be- 
fore They are cut off, and after a year or 
two you see oaks and other hard woods spring 
ing up there, with scarcely a pine amid them, 
and the wonder commonly is how the seed 
could have Jain in the ground so long without 
decaying. But the truth is, that it has not 
lain in the ground so ‘ong, but is regularly 
planted each year by various quadrupeds and 
birds. 

In this neighborhood, where oaks and pines 
are about equally dispersed, if you look 
through the thickest pine wood, even the 
seemingly unmixe: pitch-pine ones, you will 
commonly detect many little oaks, birches, 
and other hard woods, sprung from seeds car- 
ried into the thicket by squirrels and other 
animals, and also blown thither. but which are 
overshadowed and choked by the pines. The 
denser the evergreen wood, the more likely it 
is to be well planted with these seeds, because 
the planters incline to resort wih their torage 
to the closest covert. They also carry it into 
birch and other woods. This planting is car- 
ried on annually, and the oldest seedlings an- 
nually die ; but when the pives are cleared off, 
the oaks, having got just the start they want, 
and now secured favorable conditions, immedi- 
ately spring up to trees. 

The shade of « dense pine wood is more un- 
favorable to the springing up of pines of the 
same species than of oaks within it, though the 
former may come up abundantly when the 
pines are cut, if there chance to be sound seed | 
in the ground. 





But when you cut off a lot of bard wood, 
very often the little pines mixed with it have) 
a similar start, for the squirrels have carried. 
off the nuts to the pines, and not to the more, 
open wood, and they commonly make pretty | 
clean work of it; and moreover, if the wood ' 
was old, the sprouts will be feeble, or entirely 


fail; to say nothing about the soil being, in a 
measure, exhausted for this kind of crop. 

If a pine wood is surrounded by a white oak 
one chiefly, white oaks may be expected to 
succeed when the pines are cut. If it is sur- 
rounded instead by an edging of shrub-oaks, 
then you will probably have a dense shrub-oak 
thicket. 

Nature Bevteves in Rotation or Crops. 

I have no time to go into details, but will 
say, in a word, that while the wind is convey- 
ing the seeds of pines into hard woods and open 
lands, the squirrels and other animals are con- 
veying the seeds of oaks and walnuts into the 
pine woods, and thus a rotation of crops is 
kept up. 

[ affirmed this confidently many years ago, 
and an occasional examination of dense pine 
woods confirmed me in my opinion. It has 
long been known to observers that squirrels 
bury nuts in the ground, but I am not aware 
that any one has thus accounted for the regu- 
lar succession of forests. 

On the 24th of September, in 1857, as I 
was paddling down tie Assabet, in this town, 
I saw a red squirrel run along the bank under 
some herbage, with something large in his 
mouth. It stopped near the foot of a hem- 
lock, within a couple of rods of me, and, 
hastily pawing a * with its fore feet, drop- 
ped its booty into it, covered it up, and re- 
treated part way up the trunk of the tree. As 
I approached the hire to examine the deposit, 
the squirrel, descending part way, betrayed no 
little anxiety about its treasure, and made two 
or three motions to recover it before it finally 
retreated. Digging there, I found two green 
pig nuts joined together, with the thick husks 
on, buried about an inch and a half under the 
reddish soil of decayed hemlock leaves—ju:t 
the right depth to plant it. In short, this 
squirrel was then engaged in accomplishing 
two objects, to wit, laying up a store of winter 
food for itself, and planting a hickory wood for 
all creation. Ifthe squirrel was killed, or 
neglected its deposit, a hickory would spring 
up. The nearest hickory tree was twenty rods 
distant. These nuts were there still just four- 
teen days later, but were gone when I looked 
again, November 21, or six weeks later still. 


I have since examined more carefully sev- 
eral dense woods, which are said to be, and are 
apparently exclusively pine, and always with 
the same result. For instance, I walked the 
same day to a small, but very dense and hand- 
some white pine grove,about fifteen rods square, 
in the east part of this town. The trees are 
large for Concord, being from ten to twenty 
inches in diameter, and as exclusively pine as 
any wood thatI know. Indeed, I selected 
this woed because | taought it the least likely 
to contain anything else. It stands on an open 
plain or pasture, except that it adjoins another 
small pine wood, which has a few little oaks in 
it, on the south-east side. On every other 
side, it was at least thirty rods from the near- 
est wood. Standing on the edge of this 
grove and looking through it, for it is quite 
level and free from underwood, for the most 
part bare, red carpeted ground, you would have 
said that there was not a hard wood tree in it, 
young or old. But on looking carefully along over 
its floor I discovered, though it was not till my 
eye had got used to the search, that, alterna- 
ting with thin ferns, and smal] blueberry bush- 
es, there was, not merely here and there, hut 
as often as every five feet, and with a degree 
of regularity, a little oak, from three to twelve 
inches high, and in one place I found a green 
acorn dropped by the base of a pine. 

confess I was surprised to find my theory 
so perfectly proved in this case. One cf the 
principal agents in this planting, the red squir- 
rels, were al! the while curiously inspeciing 
me, while [ was insp:eting their plantation. 
Some of the little oaks had been browsed by 
cows, which resorted to this wood for shade. 

After seven or eight years the hard woods. 
evidently find such a locality unfavorable to 
their growth, the pines being allowed to stand. 
As an evidence of this, I observed a discased 
red maple twenty-five feet long, which lad 
been recently prostrated, though it was still 
covered with green leaves, the only maple in 
any position in the wood. 

(Conclusion next weel:. ) 
—= a ?? a 

..--A merry heart is one of the best things in 
the world. If we have that, we can dispense 
with almost anything else. Without that, we 
may have all that soul can desire, as far as exter- 
nals are concerned, and yet be miserable. 


..--Unbelief isa horrible thing. Nothing ico 
bad can be said of it. It is the generator and 
protector of all diseases of soul and body. It 
should be associated in our minds with cruelty, 
darkness and the grave. 











LETTERS NOT OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED.—J. J. 
Franks; C. Karston. 
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